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THE LEASE OF THE PHILADELPHIA GAS- 
WORKS. 

At a time when it was supposed the cities of the United 
States were about to enter into a period of greatly increased 
municipal activity, the third city of the Union has leased its 
gas-works for thirty years. This lease was made after the 
gas-works had been under full municipal control for more than 
ten years, and under partial municipal control during almost 
the entire existence of the works. The incident, while of 
first importance to the people of Philadelphia, has also led 
thoughtful persons to inquire whether the action of this city 
was not an indication of what is about to happen in relation 
to the gas and water works of other cities. If the Philadel- 
phia lease is but an exceptional incident, it has no importance 
outside the city limits. But this is not the case, if the lease is 
significant of a new tendency in municipal development. The 
object of this paper is not to examine the relative merits of 
public and private management of gas-works. My object is 
to point out the facts regarding municipal management in 
Philadelphia, the nature of the lease, the way in which the 
proposition appealed to different classes of people, the argu- 
ments used, and the character of the legislative body which 
made the lease. I shall leave the reader to draw what con- 
clusions he may regarding the general question of public 
control of gas-works, the advisability of this particular lease, 
and whether the conditions and feelings of the people of Phila- 
delphia towards the lease and the character of her Councils 
are like or unlike the conditions which exist in his own city. 

In March, 1835, the city invited subscriptions to the stock 
of a corporation to be incorporated for the purpose of the 
manufacture of gas, reserving to itself the right to elect the 
trustees, and also reserving the right to take possession of the 
gas-works upon converting the stock into city loans. This 
last option was exercised in 1841, but for the protection of the 
loan holders it was provided that the gas-works should be 
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managed by a board of trustees. This restrictive clause was 
construed by the Supreme Court of the State to preclude the 
city from all interference with the control of the trustees until 
the maturity and payment of the loan.* The trustees man- 
aged the works until July, 1885, when the last of the gas 
loans subject to the restrictive clause matured. Since 1885, 
therefore, the city has had full control of the works ; and since 
1887 the manufacture and distribution of the gas have been 
under the control of what has been known as the Bureau of 
Gas, a branch of the Department of Public Works. Under a 
contract made in 1888 the Philadelphia Gas Improvement 
Company began supplying the city with water gas, the price 
of this water gas at the time of the lease being 37 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet in the holder. 

The water gas has been mixed with the coal gas manufact- 
ured by the city. Every year the amount and also the pro- 
portion of water gas have increased. Beginning in 1889, with 
919,647,000 cubic feet of water gas, in 1896 the city purchased 
1,910,396,000 cubic feet. During the same period the quan- 
tity of coal gas manufactured had only increased from 2,231,- 
509,000 to 2,997,065,000 cubic feet. Corresponding to the 
increase in amount of water gas used, the sum appropriated 
in payment to the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company 
rose from $300,000 in 1889 to $700,000 in 1896. The Phila- 
delphia Gas Improvement Company is one of the numerous 
subordinate companies organized by the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. The latter is the company with which the 
present lease has been made. 

During the discussion of the lease in Councils there was 
considerable question and confusion in the public mind as to 
whether the city gas-works had been conducted at a profit or 
loss to the city. The figures given in the annual reports to 
Councils by the successive directors of public works, and in the 
reports of the chiefs of the subordinate bureaus having to do 
with the manufacture, distribution, and sale of gas, and the 
care of lamps, tell a plain story. The figures in the reports 
before 1894 are of comparatively little interest, because on the 
6th of January of that year the city passed an ordinance re- 
* Western Savings Fund v. Philadelphia, 3 Pa. 175. 
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ducing the price of gas from $1.50 to $1 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
During the "dollar gas" period the profits, according to the 
reports of the Bureau of Gas, were : — 

For 1894 $192,310 

For 1895 284,584 

For 1896 352,988 

In the reports of the Bureau, however, while all the receipts 
from gas-works are mentioned, the expenses for book-keeping, 
rentals, and care of gas street lamps are not included. These 
items during the years named amounted to $280,625, $281,566, 
and $281,569, respectively. Deducting the amounts from the 
reported surplus, we have for the three years a net loss of 
$74,442.23. During this period there was expended for ex- 
tensions and improvements $1,235,208. The largest expendi- 
ture was in 1894, — $545,866. Thus in three years the net 
cash loss to the city was $1,249,080. In thirty years at the 
same rate the loss would be $12,352,000. This calculation 
does not give any credit for the lights used in and around the 
plant itself, in the public buildings, and on the streets. If we 
credit the city with this gas at the rate charged to consumers, 
we more than counterbalance the loss. The free gas furnished 
the city in 1894, not used in the works, amounted to 623,313,- 
751 cubic feet; in 1895, 638,494,000 cubic feet; and, in 1896, 
674,031,512 cubic feet. 

At the time the bill was before Councils, no closer analysis 
was made of the actual cost to the city of its gas. Had this 
been done, a much more unfavorable showing of the city's 
management could have been made. Let us make such an 
examination for 1894. In giving the figures for 1894, it is 
proper to point out that these probably exhibit a loss to the 
city slightly in advance of 1895 and 1896. My reason for 
taking this year will appear presently. 

The total amount of gas manufactured for private and 
public use was 4,110,401,000 cubic feet. Of this amount 
2,605,278,000 are credited to the city's plant, and 1,505,123,000 
to the plant of the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company. 
The actual amount of gas which was burned in public lamps or 
reached private consumers was only 3,106,544,071 ; no less 
than 1,003,858,929, or more than one-quarter of the entire 
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amount manufactured, being unaccounted for. I am informed 
that it is impossible to attribute this loss, as is done in the 
reports, to leakage. The city would have been uninhabitable. 
While a great deal of the loss is due to leakage, much was due 
to the imperfect methods for testing the gas, testing at different 
pressures, and, more important, at different temperatures.* 

The gas manufactured by the city was, as stated, 2,605,- 
278,000 cubic feet. The average proportion of loss being 
about one-quarter, the actual amount of gas manufactured 
by the city which reached the consumer or the public lights 
was 1,953,958,000 cubic feet. We find there was expended 
for the manufacture of gas $2,014,454.43. In order to obtain 
the cost to the city of the coal gas, we must deduct from this 
amount the sum of $557,428.38 paid for gas purchased. This 
leaves $1,457,026.05. To this sum we should add the item of 
$324,616.12 given in the report as "expenditure on works." 
Part of this was spent on ordinary repairs, the greater part in 
improvements ; but the item does not represent any extraor- 
dinary expenditure or improvements. We may fairly charge 
it, as we have not charged for the annual depreciation of the 
plant. We ought also to add the sum of $326,782.72, shown 
in the report as " repairs," though it is difficult to ascertain 
whether part of this item might not be more properly placed 
under the head of distribution. Thus the city spent $2,108,- 
424.89 in the manufacture of gas ; and, as a result, the public 
and private consumers obtained, after the city paid for dis- 
tribution, 1,953,958,000 cubic feet. This makes a cost to the 
city for manufacture alone of $1,078 per 1,000. 

The cost of distribution per cubic foot is somewhat more 
difficult to obtain from the reports, but can be arrived at with 
substantial accuracy. The amount of gas actually distributed, 
both that made and that sold, was 3,106,544,011 cubic feet. 
The items of expense were as follows : — 

"This last applies especially to the gas furnished by the Improvement Com- 
pany, which on its receipt was tested at a higher temperature than the average 
temperature of the mains, and, therefore, the volume of the ga» contracted be- 
fore reaching consumers. This fact may render the figures more unfavorable to 
the city than is just, as, in the absence of exact information, we have been obliged 
to consider the loss in the city's coal gas by so-called leakage the same as in 
the case of water gas. Yet any possible correction for this error would only 
slightly affect the result. 
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Street mains $102,364.97 

Services 118,905.52 

Lighting, repairing, and cleaning lamps 189,105.97 

Total $410,376.46 

To this perhaps ought to be added most of the items in the 
official report under the head " Miscellaneous," amounting to 
$393,229, making a total of $803,605 for distributing slightly 
over 3,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 25.8 cents per 1,000. It may 
be that a closer scrutiny would apportion the cost somewhat 
differently as between distribution and manufacture. The 
important fact will remain, however, that it cost the city 
about $1.34 to supply the consumer with every 1,000 feet of 
gas it had manufactured. In this calculation we have not 
taken into consideration the cost of selling the gas and keep- 
ing the accounts, which in 1894 amounted to $91,519, or an 
average of nearly 3 cents for every thousand feet. The total 
cost of the city gas, therefore, was $1.37. The only reason 
why the department was not compelled to exhibit a large 
deficit for this year, as well as for 1895 and 1896, was that the 
city received over 1,500,000,000 feet of gas manufactured by 
the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company, for which it paid 
that company 37 cents per 1,000. The city also made in 1894 
about $360,000 out of the sale of the by products of coal gas. 

Essentially the same conclusion is reached from an investi- 
gation of the purchase of water gas and of the cost of the 
gas supplied for city use. The amount of gas received from 
the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company in 1894 was 
1,505,123,000 cubic feet. One-fourth of this amount, or 
376,280,750, was lost in the mains. Therefore, the amount of 
gas received from the Improvement Company and used was 
1,128,842,250 feet. The amount paid the company during the 
year was $557,428.38. We can therefore consider the real 
price paid the company as 49.4 cents per 1,000. It cost to 
distribute this gas 25.8 cents per 1,000, and to sell it 2.93 
cents. Therefore, on every thousand cubic feet of water gas 
sold at $1 the cost was 78.13 cents, and the profit 21.86 cents. 
But all the gas received from the Improvement Company 
was not sold. The total amount of gas of two kinds con- 
sumed was 3,106,544,071 cubic feet. The gas used at the 
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gas-works themselves and in the offices of the Bureau of 
Gas was 26,698,800 feet. Therefore, the gas used in lighting 
outside the works was 3,079,845,271 feet. The amount of free 
gas used in the street lamps and in public buildings was 623,- 
313,751 feet. In other words, on all the gas used, outside of 
that used at the city's gas-works and offices, 20.2 per cent, was 
free gas and 79.8 per cent, was sold to private consumers at 
the rate of $1 per 1,000. We may therefore consider that 
the amount of gas received from the Improvement Company 
and sold was 900,816,115 cubic feet, on every thousand cubic 
feet of which there was a profit of 21.86 cents, a total profit of 
$196,918. In the same way the gas actually manufactured 
by the city was, as we have seen, 1,953,958,500 feet. Of this 
395,285,804 cubic feet were used by the public lights, and 
1,558,672,696 cubic feet by private consumers, on which latter 
the city lost 37 cents per 1,000, or a gross loss of $576,709. 
This is a net loss on the sale of gas of $379,791. 

To this loss must be added the cost of free gas. In order 
to find out the cost of the free gas, the proportion of coal to 
water gas in every thousand cubic feet must be ascertained. 
The nominal amount of gas manufactured was, as we have 
seen, 4,110,401,000 feet, of which 2,605,278,000 feet were 
attributed to the coal gas manufactured by the city. There- 
fore, in every thousand cubic feet of gas 63.4 per cent, was 
coal gas and 36.6 per cent, was water gas. The cost of the 
city gas was $1.37 per 1,000 feet, and the cost to the city 
of the Improvement Company's gas was 78.31 cents. There- 
fore, the average cost of every thousand feet burned was $1.16 ; 
and the total cost of the free gas and the gas used in the 
works Vas $747,433. This, added to the net loss on the sale 
of gas, makes a loss of $1,127,224. From this total must be 
deducted the money received from the sale of by-products and 
incidental receipts, which amounted to $365,337. The net 
loss, therefore, for the year by our calculation is $761,887. 
According to the city's calculation, provided we include the 
expenditure for improvements and extensions, the cost of 
keeping the books, lighting, and so on, the net loss is $634,201. 
The difference arises from the fact that the city has tried to 
ascertain in part the actual outlay during the year on the gas 
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manufactured in that year, and to credit itself with the gas in 
the holders on December 31, 1894 ; while the figures above 
given deal, so far as possible, with the cash actually received 
and paid out and the gas actually burned. 

With such a showing the time was unquestionably ripe for 
pushing through a sale or long lease of the works to a private 
company. The United Gas Improvement Company, which 
has obtained control of the works, submitted to the mayor, 
prior to the meeting of the city Councils, a draft of a lease of 
the gas-works which they were willing to execute. It is fair 
to presume that the mayor, by submitting the lease to Coun- 
cils, signified his approval of it. The lease finally authorized 
by Councils was in many respects much more in favor of the 
city. The main points of difference will be indicated after 
describing the lease now executed. The original lease was in 
many ways an extraordinary document for a company to pre- 
sent to a city. I do not refer now to the main provisions of 
the lease, but simply to the language of the provisions. This 
language bears a greater resemblance to a contract for a pay- 
ment of goods by instalments at a retail credit store than to 
a contract for the lease of the property of a great city. Ap- 
praisements of the value of property for which the city might 
have to pay were to be made by the officers of the Gas Com- 
pany. One clause in the contract recited the great disadvan- 
tage to the company from the city's exercising a particular 
option : therefore, so runs the contract, " this option has been 
conceded very reluctantly by the said company." These 
objectionable matters were corrected before Councils made 
the contract ; but, even as signed, it is manifest to the casual 
observer of legal training that the clauses have been drawn by 
the attorney of the company. This is principally owing to 
the failure of Councils to adopt the majority of the sugges- 
tions of the city solicitor for the improvement of the details of 
the contract in points of law, though these suggestions were 
made at the request of the sub-committee having the bill in 
charge. 

The main provision in the contract is the lease of the city 
works for thirty years and the vesting of the lessee during that 
period with an exclusive franchise to enter the streets of the 
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city for the purpose of digging mains. There is a clause au- 
thorizing the city to terminate the lease at the end of ten 
years on the repayment to the company of all sums of money 
expended by the company in or about the buildings, machin- 
ery, mains, and services, and the payment of the present value 
of the Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company Works, to- 
gether with interest at six per cent, on each of these sums. 
As this would involve an outlay of some ten millions, the city 
will practicably be unable, on account of limited borrowing 
powers, to accept the option, unless a new lease is made to 
another company agreeing to pay the price necessary to buy 
out the present company. As far as the resumption of munici- 
pal control is concerned, the option might almost as well not 
exist. The city has no obligations to perform unless it should 
desire to increase the number of street lamps in one year by a 
number exceeding three hundred. In this case the gas used 
by the extra lamps must be paid for at the rate at which it 
is served to private consumers. 

There are several obligations of the company to the city. 
At the end of two years the ground on which one of the city's 
gas-works now stands, estimated to be worth $1,000,000, must 
be redelivered to the city. The city has contemplated for a 
long time abandoning these works, and has spent of recent 
years comparatively little on them. Without a large expendi- 
ture of money they cannot be operated except at a loss. Be- 
sides this transfer, the company is obliged to pay the city for 
the first ten years of the lease the difference between 90 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet and the price at which the gas is sold, 
for the next five years the difference between 85 cents and the 
price at which the gas is sold, for the next five the difference 
between 80 cents and the price, and for the last ten years of 
the lease the difference between 75 cents and the price. The 
price of gas is to be $1 per 1,000 cubic feet, unless Councils 
see fit to reduce it; but during none of the four periods can 
Councils reduce the price below the amounts mentioned as 
the sum to be received by the company during each period. 
If the price remains $1 for the next thirty years, the estimate 
of the president of the company is that the payments to the 
city will amount to $36,000,000. If the city reduces the price 
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of gas to the minimum prices during the periods, then no 
money will be paid to the city. 

The company also obligates itself to expend on extension of 
the mains and improvement of the works $15,000,000 in thirty 
years, or an average of $500,000 per year. But $3,000,000 
has to be expended by the company in three years from the 
date of signing the contract. The expenditure is higher than 
the average spent for a similar purpose for the last three 
years by the city, by upwards of $88,000 ; but it is less than 
the amount spent by the city in 1894. There have been many 
complaints that not enough money has been spent during 
the last few years on the extension of mains and for other 
increase of service. It is probable that the sum of $15,000,000 
is less than the company will have to spend to keep up with 
the growth of the city. 

The company also agrees to supply the public buildings and 
the present number of lighted street lamps free of cost, besides 
a maximum of 300 additional lights each year. The present 
number of lighted lamps is by no means the number of lamps 
in existence. In 1896 the total number of gas lamps was 
21,614 ; but only 19,173 were lighted, 2,441 not being used on 
account of the proximity of electric lights. The city cannot, 
therefore, without expense light all its present lamps for eight 
years. The provision in regard to additional lights reads : " 300 
street lamps in addition to the number supplied in the preced- 
ing year, when directed to do so by order of Councils, which 
shall also specify the location of the same." If less than 300 
lights are erected in one year, no more than 300 can be erected 
the next year. If Councils make a mistake in location, the city 
loses the advantage of the light. One has only to turn to the 
report of the Bureau of Lighting to see that such mistakes are 
frequently made. In 1896, out of 319 gasoline lamps directed 
by Councils to be erected, the bureau, owing to mistakes in 
the description of the location or the existence of other lights 
in the place indicated, could not erect twenty-five. The com- 
pany provides the gas burners, lights and cleans all lights, and 
repairs lamps; but the city erects the lamps at its own ex- 
pense. The average increase in street lamps in the last five 
years has been over 800 per year. If this rate is maintained, 
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at the end of thirty years the city will be paying the United 
Gas Improvement Company for 15,000 lamps. As each lamp 
burns about 20,000 cubic feet per year, that will mean a bill 
for 300,000,000 feet of gas at 75 cents, $225,000 per year. 

The company agrees to improve the quality of the gas from 
19.15 candle power to 23 candle power, and to lay mains and 
make connections whenever one property owner for every 100 
feet will agree to take gas for one year. Perhaps the most 
popular feature of the lease to land-owners is the clause which 
prohibits the company from saying it will not serve gas to 
any one tenant until a former tenant has paid his bill, as was 
the custom of the city. The claim for unpaid gas was never a 
lien on the property. 

Such was the lease, as finally passed. As it was origi- 
nally introduced, no additional free gas was to be furnished 
to the city. The $15,000,000 to be expended in improvements 
and extensions was a maximum figure, not a minimum. Re- 
placements and alterations were also included in the expendi- 
tures for improvements and extensions. The company did 
not undertake to light the street lamps or keep them clean. 

During the time the ordinance was before Councils, public 
discussion was active. The so-called better element was 
divided. Had the question been left to a vote, the lease would 
have been overwhelmingly defeated. As far as the writer 
could observe, the chief arguments for the lease were the state- 
ment of the facts in the city's reports showing an annual loss, 
the bad condition of the mains and works, and the constitu- 
tional restrictions which so hampered the city's borrowing 
powers that, in a view of the better advantages desired in the 
way of water, streets, and schools, it would be extremely in- 
convenient for the city to borrow the $5,000,000 necessary to 
put the gas plant in good condition. 

In all such matters sentiment has a great deal more to do 
with the attitude of the average man's mind than fact. 
Especially among the so-called better classes, a large section 
believes that the proper business management of a city office 
is an impossibility. To these, any lease to a solvent company 
was better than city management. This feeling, strong in 
many minds in respect to all city government, was peculiarly 
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strong in relation to the gas-works. There are few house 
owners or tenants who have not been at one time or another 
to the city gas office. Justly or unjustly, few citizens have 
come away from the gas office in a peaceable frame of mind. 
Indifference, delay, and discourtesy were the rule rather than 
the exception. The man one was told to see was invariably 
out, the place was full of smoke, and the most casual observer 
could not fail to get the impression that but little work was 
being done in proportion to the number paid. I believe these 
facts, consciously or unconsciously, were the real reason that 
many citizens were in favor of the lease. On the other hand, 
the man who was opposed to the lease, in the majority of 
cases, was also moved by sentiment, not fact. By a large body 
of persons public control per se is regarded in a favorable light, 
irrespective of the fact that they may condemn in bitter terms 
a particular example of public mismanagement. Then, too, 
there is widely spread through the community the belief that 
nine men out of ten who want a public franchise are bribers 
and corruptionists. The " eminent respectability " of those in 
control of the United Gas Improvement Company was the 
target of much raillery. Nearly every man one met had a 
positive opinion one way or the other, but not one in ten had 
read the lease. It would be as unfair to assume that no argu- 
ments were made by those opposed to the lease as to make 
the same assumption in regard to those who were in favor of 
it. I only wish to point out that the bulk of those on either 
side were influenced solely by sentiment. 

Those who argued against the lease urged that, if the 
United Gas Improvement Company under business manage- 
ment could make a profit, the city under like management 
could do the same thing. Again, it was pointed out that the 
lea>>e was too long. No one knew how far improvements 
might reduce the price of gas in the next thirty years. In 
the last thirty years this reduction under city management 
had amounted to over $2. What warrant was there for be- 
lieving that the next thirty years would not witness a 
reduction proportionately as great? It was pointed out 
that the provision for 300 additional lights each year was 
inadequate, and that before the lease expired the need of 
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larger additions would cause a heavy annual drain for the 
city. The fact was emphasized that no money was to be paid 
to the city, if the price of gas was reduced ; and it was argued 
that, with the inevitable fall in price in other cities, Councils 
would have to make all the reduction in their j>ower, and then 
the city would get nothing. As many other syndicates and 
companies came forward, and offered better terms to the 
city, one company going so far as to offer a bonus of 
$10,000,000, payable over several years, those opposed to the 
Improvement Company used the offer as a proof that the 
lease should not be made. But the lease was made, the stock 
of the United Gas Improvement Company has risen from ten 
to fifteen points, a rise in value of over 11,500,000, and imme- 
diately speculation was rife as to the probable profits of the 
company. 

All such calculations must contain many " ifs." The prin- 
cipal " if " in regard to the profits is the future of gas as an 
illuminating and as a heating commodity. There is also 
great uncertainty in regard to the cost of manufacturing water 
gas. One company has offered to manufacture this gas for 
25 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. It is asserted that, by good 
management, the cost of distribution can be reduced below 
15 cents per 1,000. If this is true, and if the use of gas 
is going to increase in the next thirty years at the same rate at 
which it has increased in the last ten years, any one who exam- 
ines the figures here given will find that the profits under the 
lease will be anywhere from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. On 
the other hand, if the cost of water gas is 37 cents, and 25 
cents is a fair allowance for the cost of distribution, the profits 
of the company will not exceed $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 ; and 
the slightest bad management may convert the enterprise into 
a loss. Perhaps the most accurate statement of the case would 
be that the company had received from the city a franchise of 
great value, provided the conditions of the illuminating busi- 
ness did not radically change, and provided the enterprise was 
conducted by the company in a businesslike manner. The 
most valuable feature of the franchise to the company is the 
fact that the annual outlay on improvements and extensions, 
except perhaps one-half the outlay during the first three years, 
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is repaid out of the annual revenue. In other words, in our 
calculation of the cost to the city of the manufacturing of 
gas, we have included outlay for improvements to the extent 
of $545,000. It is true that in the next three years the com- 
pany must expend $3,000,000 ; but at the end of the three 
years the annual outlay to be repaid out of income will hardly 
exceed $500,000, and may be much less. I selected the year 
1894, in estimating the cost to the city of manufacturing gas, 
for the reason that in that year the city expended on so-called 
improvements more than the average amount which will have 
to be expended by the company during the lease. 

There is an almost universal belief among all classes in the 
city that bribery has been used to obtain the acceptance by 
the city government of this lease. This belief is not confined 
to those who are opposed to the lease, but is shared by many 
who were strongly in favor of it. The words " eminent re- 
spectability," had they not been used in an offensive sense, 
would accurately describe the men connected with the com- 
pany. The belief that these men used bribery to obtain prop- 
erty shows to what depth of degradation we have come. It 
is possible for a large part of the community to believe with- 
out direct evidence that some of the first of their fellow-citi- 
zens have acted as rascals. 

In view of evil rumors originating (so the listening citizen is 
told) from the most authentic sources, it is well to point out 
the only facts known to the public. It is unnecessary to say 
that, if we give a fair trial to the meanest of men, we certainly 
owe it to such men as form the United Gas Improvement 
Company. We should not attend to accusations made by 
those whose only source of information is idle rumor or the 
tale that was told to the informant's informer by " some one 
who knows." It must be remembered that the crime which is 
charged is not bribery to protect property already in existence 
from attacks by blackmailing legislators. In such case, bribery 
is a crime ; but it is not organized public plunder. There is no 
low villain in the slums more vile, there is no anarchist more 
to be feared, than those who bribe legislatures to obtain a fran- 
chise. No class of men will receive an equal amount of con- 
demnation from posterity, and none will so richly deserve it. 
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In relation to this lease there are only two facts known to 
the public which have any bearing on the question of bribery. 
These are the nature of the lease itself and the character of 
Councils. In regard to the first, we have seen that the lease 
gives a prospect of large profits. At the same time the mere 
fact that the company is to reap even enormous profits out of 
the enterprise is no evidence that a sane man, desiring the 
best interests of the city, would not have been in favor of the 
lease. As we have seen, the gas-works were unquestionably 
conducted at a loss to the city ; and this loss will be stopped. 
There is no reason, therefore, why any councilman should not 
have voted for the lease as the result of an honest opinion that 
it was for the benefit of the city. That which on its face is 
the strongest argument for an opposite conclusion is the fact 
that the city was offered a bonus of $10,000,000 by another 
company for a similar lease. But the financial responsibility 
of the bidder, his good faith in bidding, and his experience in 
the class of work he undertakes to perform for the city, are as 
important factors as the actual price offered. I am far from 
asserting that the other bidders for the lease were not in good 
financial standing, or that they did not bid in good faith, or 
that it was wise for the city to Yefuse to take any of their 
offers. But a belief that it would not be proper to lease to 
any of the other bidders was not so unreasonable that any one 
who pretended to have such a belief must be adjudged to have 
wilfully disregarded the city's interests. It should be pointed 
out also that none of the competitors for the lease had the 
same experience in manufacturing gas as the United Gas Im- 
provement Company. 

The only other fact in evidence is the condition of Councils. 
Councils consist of two branches : Select Council, with thirty- 
eight members, and Common Council with one hundred and 
thirty-seven members. Both are elected by popular suffrage — 
the members of the upper branch serving for three years, and 
those of the lower branch for two. The upper branch repre- 
sents the wards, each ward having one representative. The 
lower branch also represents the wards, each ward electing 
one common councilman for every 2,000 votes. The mayor, 
who is elected for four years, has a veto power over all acts. 
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The members of Council are not paid for their services. 
There is a wide-spread belief that only a very small minority 
in Councils ever vote for a franchise of any kind, good or bad, 
unless they are paid for their votes. To many minds belief 
has been converted to absolute certainty since the exposure in 
regard to what is known as the " Automatic Telephone Scan- 
dal." There are those in the community who do not believe 
this state of affairs to exist. Some of these hold the persons 
known as " municipal reformers " responsible for the impres- 
sion. My own feeling is that the belief is due very much 
more to the assertions made as to the character of councilmen, 
by those who are supposed to be " in with the boys," than to 
any charges made by the reformers. There are doubtless 
some members in Councils whose actions could be influenced 
by money. But the assertion that a considerable number of 
councilmen will not act on important ordinances giving fran- 
chises unless they are paid their price, is exceedingly doubtful, 
and I believe is founded on a misconception of the actual 
working of our city legislature. 

The truth would seem to be that the members are not self- 
acting agents, and therefore, with few exceptions, not in a 
position to demand a bribe. An assertion was made to me by 
one of the members that there is not a man in Councils who 
does not sit there at the sufferance of some boss. By boss he 
did not mean a Quay or a Martin, though there are certain 
representatives in Councils known as Martin men, being under 
his direct influence. The bosses whom the average councilman 
obeys or disobeys at the peril of his seat are men not heard of 
outside the confines of Philadelphia. The different railroads 
have their political agents. These agents are local bosses in 
small sections of the city. There are a few men known as be- 
longing to the Heading Railroad's political agent, others who 
belong to the Pennsylvania Railroad's political agent or the 
Traction's political agent or the political agent of some other 
company which must go to Councils from time to time and ask 
favors. There are a few local bosses in Councils who control 
the remaining representatives from their wards. There are 
many in Councils who would scorn to take a bribe, and to whom 
no sane man would think of offering a bribe, — men who have 
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the interest of the city at heart, but who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously (largely consciously), have their action on different 
bills affected by the knowledge that their return to Councils 
depends upon the way they vote on a particular measure. 

As a result, no matter how bad I believed the character of 
the man seeking a franchise, and no matter how willing he 
would be to bribe in order to get it, I should be surprised to 
hear that there was much direct bribery of individual members 
of Councils. In order to get a bill through Councils, one 
must secure the approval, not of the councilmen, but those 
who control them. Unquestionably, it is as bad to bribe the 
man whom you know to control the councilman's vote as to 
bribe the councilman directly ; but it is much harder for others 
to prove it. Nor is it always necessary to use money to con- 
vince a local boss. An opportunity to make an investment 
or a subscription to a campaign fund may be sufficient. He 
may act for you in view of favors past or in view of favors 
not promised, but reasonably expected in the future. The 
mere desire to stand well with such as you may influence him. 
Possibly he may be moved, though in franchise matters it is 
said that this is rather rare, by considerations of what is best 
for the city's interest. 

I stated in the opening paragraph that I should leave con- 
clusions to the reader, and I shall do so. The picture which I 
have tried to give of the result of municipal control of a great 
work by the third American city, the nature of the lease which 
that city has just made, and the condition of her Councils, 
supply much food for reflection. Would that it were of a 
more pleasant character. 

William Dkapkr Lewis. 
Philadelphia. 



